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says about himself will be accepted as true . . .
If an enemy had done this publication it might
fairly be alleged that any man's furtive scrib-
bling, if wholly published, would do him dis-
credit But it must be rare for a friend to
publish the writings of a friend and thereby
exhibit him as a public spectacle." l
Very likely Wilson would have hesitated to
publish it; the prophecies which he cheerfully
uttered in 1914 were invariably falsified by the
event, and they are distinctly damaging to his
reputation as a military expert. But there was
nothing of a confidential nature in the book ;
what he wrote down in its pages he was saying
openly in the office, in the mess, to the staff,
to French officers and to anyone he met on the
roadside. He was always ready to talk, in fact
he rarely stopped talking, and of course every-
body was ready to listen. While others of the
staff were wrapped in official mystery, " Henri "
was always willing to answer questions and
disburse news; he was cheery and amusing; he
knew many officers by sight, hailed them by
nicknames, and always seemed glad to see
them. The result was that his news and
opinions passed from mouth to mouth and the
whole of the British Expeditionary Force knew
what he was saying. The diary, even in its
most indiscreet pages, was no revelation to any-
body who served in France in those days.
The first difference of opinion with Kitchener
took place as early as August 7. Wilson, as
Director of Military Operations at the War
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